A total-force approach
to manpower planning

By DEBORAH CLAY-MENDEZ

In formulating accession policy, military manpower planners
need to take full account of the interactions
between active- and reserve-force programs.

The total-force policy, as explained in 1971 by then-
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, recognizes this
nation's need to plan for optimum use of all available mili-
tary and related resources to ensure the security of the free
world.1 Military and related resources clearly include the
National Guard and Selected Reserve forces, and under the
total-force policy, the U.S. has begun to rely more heavily
on those resources, which are larger and readier than ever
before. In fact, during the past decade, reserve-component
end strength has increased by 14 percent, while active-
component end strength has fallen by 1 percent. Figure 1
shows the effect these trends have had and are projected to
have on the mix of active-component and reserve-
component personnel.

The most cost-effective mix of active and reserve forces
has yet to be determined, but the trend toward increased
reliance on reserve forces is likely to continue for at least
the remainder of this decade. DoD plans call for a 16-
percent increase in reserve-component manpower and a
5-percent increase in active-component manpower by FY
1989.2 With the Congressional Budget Office projecting a
federal budget deficit for FY 1985 of $191 billion, Con-
gress might press for an even smaller increase in active-
component end strength and a still greater reliance on the
reserve components.

As the strength and role of the reserve forces increase,
so too does the need for carefully coordinated active- and

reserve-force planning. To ensure the cost-effective use of
resources, manpower planners must address the impact of
reserve-component programs on active end strength and
the impact of active-force programs and policies on re-
serve end strength. Efforts to take such interactions into
account have traditionally been on an ad hoc basis, with-
out benefit of formal modeling.

For the active forces, however, DoD and the services
have begun employing sophisticated projection models to
evaluate the impact of alternative manpower policies. With
the aid of the models, analysts can study the effect of fac-
tors such as enlistment incentives, reenlistment bonuses,
pay, promotion opportunities, and changes in the retire-
ment system; efforts are under way to develop similar
capabilities for the reserve forces. The ultimate step must
be development of total-force manpower planning models
that allow explicitly for interactions between reserve- and
active-component forces.

Because greater coordination between the reserve and
active forces may soon be essential, accession planning is
a logical area in which to begin developing total-force
manpower models. The extent to which the reserve forces,
including the National Guard, depend on nonprior-service
recruits is frequently underestimated. In FY 1983, these
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